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TRAVELS THROUGH BERKS COUNTY IN 1783. 

BY DE. JOHN D. SCHOEPF, 

Surgeon of the German Auxiliary Troops in the Service or 
England, 1776-83. 

[Dr. Schoepf was one of the most enlightened and unprejudiced of foreign 
travellers in the United States, and it is a matter of regret, that no English 
translation of his work has appeared. It was published at Erlangen in 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo.] 

Ten miles from Allentown is Maguntchy, a village of a 
few houses with an Indian name. Not far from it is Cedar 
Creek, which takes its rise in a spring in the neighborhood 
as thick as a man's body. The Lehigh Hills are quite near 
on the left ; they seem to run exactly parallel with the Blue 
Mountains, which can be seen constantly at a distance of 
from 8-10-12 miles, rising in a more uniform ridge, against 
which the tops of the Lehigh Hills appear deeply indented 
and in the form of waves. The soil about here is moderately 
good and generally of a dark-red color ; the fields and mea- 
dows had a fertile appearance, and the latter especially were 
a vivid green. Agriculture seems to be carried on quite 
methodically. Many large stone bouses are to be seen, 
among which are some quite pretty ones, and the yards 
about them show order and attention. The inhabitants of 
this section are mostly Germans, who speak bad . English 
and miserable German. The buckwheat, which is exceed- 
ingly abundant for the second crop, was sown after the 
wheat, and is now in full bloom, and with the pennyroyal 
(Cunila pulegioides), which is common on every roadside, 
gives out a powerful and pleasant perfume in the evening. 

America is indeed the land of oaks. All the forests con- 
sist principally of oaks ; x but they are nowhere tall or large. 

1 The soil of these forests is not very rich in grass, and affords only 
scanty pasturage for cattle. It has long since been noticed about European 
Oaks, that they are injurious to the growth of grass and other plants 
around them. Perhaps the same cause is at work here, too. 
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Those we saw yesterday and to-day would be taken for 
young wood merely, which is improbable, because there are 
no old trunks among them. Besides the slender trunks do 
not stand thickly together ; the dry soil of these hills pro- 
bably does not give sufficient nourishment. This opinion 
is strengthened by the experience of the country people, 
who seldom find an oak tree over six inches in diameter. 
They are therefore obliged to bring fence poles from 4 to 
6 miles, for they prefer for this purpose cleft chestnut poles, 
because those of oak decay more quickly, especially if the 
bark is left on. 

After sunset we arrived at Kutztown (10 miles from Allen- 
town and 31 from Nazareth). A wealthy German, in order 
to tickle his ears with the agreeable sound of his name, gave 
the land for this place, which was first settled three years 
ago, and which has only a few small houses. 

From Kutztown to Reading, through a similar country, 
over nothing but low ridges of limestone, is 19 miles. The 
country near the town was built up more closely ; there 
were more and finer country houses. About six miles from 
Reading we crossed a brook ; on the way there was much 
soft clay, slate, gray, white, and reddish, with red earth 
underneath ; but the reddish clay soil was still the usual 
surface. 

Along all these limestone hills, and only on them, there 
is a great deal of black hornstone, often in large pieces. 
"Where this is met with, you can almost certainly expect to 
find calcareous soil in the neighborhood. The limestone of 
this region is also often covered with laminated sandstone. 
On account of its peculiar dryness, the soil of these hills cer- 
tainly appear at first sight not to be very fertile. Besides, 
it promises little on account of the excessive growth of the 
common mullein (Verbascum thapsus), and other plants 
which like a dry and barren soil. Nevertheless, it is famous 
as very good land for wheat. The wheat, which is sown in 
autumn, reaches almost its fullest growth, through the 
influence of the moderate and generally wet spring until 
June, before the great and constant heat of summer begins, 
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which then contributes rather to ripen it better and more 
quickly than to injure it. "While, on the other hand, the 
later products of the field, maize, buckwheat, turnips, etc., 
depend more upon the rain and temperature, and conse- 
quently fail oftener. The farmers do not dislike the lighter 
soil of this section, because they do not need to exert them- 
selves greatly in plowing it up. They flatter themselves 
that they can increase the fertility of the soil by introducing 
manuring with lime and gypsum ;* which, however, is by 
no means suitable at present. 

One mile from Reading, from the last ascent, we had a 
pleasant view over the various ridges of greater and lesser 
hills, which rise one behind the other with apparent regu- 
larity. The Blue Mountains are now scarcely to be dis- 
cerned behind them. On the left are the Oley Hills, a con- 
tinuation of the Lehigh Hills. Before you on the lowest 
of all the hills, and on the banks of the Schuylkill, you 
rejoice to see a pretty and not small town, where only 
thirty-six years ago was a mere wilderness ; for Reading is 
no older. It has four principal streets which run exactly 
parallel with the four points of the compass, and where they 
cross stands a handsome court-house. The inhabitants are 
principally Germans, and almost all are in good circum- 
stances. The country people in the neighborhood are all 
well clothed and fed, and there are only a few among them 
who own less than 200 acres of land. 

Mr. Daniel Udree's iron works lie 10 miles from Reading 
in a narrow valley among the Oley Hills. The quarry which 
furnishes the iron ore is five miles farther, and is not more 
than 6 to 7 fathoms in depth. Quite recently some ore has 
been discovered nearer, which on various accounts is better 
than the first, and this is to be added in future ; for until 
now it was not known how to make use of the advantage of 

1 Around Philadelphia and Germantown, Whitemarsh, Lancaster, and 
York, the practice of manuring with gypsum for grass and plowed land 
has lately begun to be liked, because it requires less labor than the collect- 
ing, loading, carting, and scattering of the usual cattle manure, which the 
farmer here does not willingly undertake. 
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mixing different ores. Almost on the summit of the hill, 
directly behind the tall furnace, a quarry was worked for- 
merly which is rich in the best and most substantial ore. 
The rock formation of this hill is a coarse-grained wacke, 
which is in thick layers, sloping almost from north to south. 
The iron ore lies only from 12 to 20 feet under the superficial 
earth, and in some places along the sides of the hill still nearer 
the surface. A gallery, about 12 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 
about 200 feet long, has been dug in the hill, and then a 
shaft has been sunk 60 feet deep, and a fine, quartz-like, 
firm, bluish-green ore brought out, which was the richest 
and most easily melted ever known in the neighborhood. 
But the water came in too fast, and drowned out the work. 
Then, as it was necessary to get the ore by blasting, and as 
it was in the beginning of the war, and powder and work- 
men were too scarce, they were obliged to give up this 
quarry ; but it will be opened again now. 

For the tall furnace, a reddish, finely grained sandstone, 
which stands the fire excellently, is brought from a place the 
other side of the Schuylkill ; it is known only as Schuylkill 
Stone. Formerly the wacke from the nearest hills was tried ; 
but, at a loss, as it cracked and burst in the fire. The mak- 
ing up (Aufsetzen) of the inner part of the furnace, including 
the breaking and carriage of the stones, always costs about 
£100 Pennsylvania money; but it often stands two smeltings. 
About 10,000 acres of woodland belong to the large furnace. 
The oaks on these arid hills are certainly small ; but there 
are a great many chestnut trees among them, which make 
the best charcoal. The furnace consumes 840 bushels of 
charcoal in 24 hours, for which from 21 to 22 cords of wood 
are necessary. It is calculated that 400 bushels of charcoal 
are required to produce a ton of iron hammered into bars. 
A wagon-load of charcoal, or about 100 bushels, costs about 
20 shillings, Pennsylvania money. (A guinea is 85 shillings.) 
The price of woodcutting is two shillings, three pence a cord, 
or fathom. A man can cut two and a half to four cords a 
day, and can earn from 6 to 9 shillings daily. At present 
only six men are working in the iron-mine ; but they furnish 
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more than the furnace can consume. If worked uninter- 
ruptedly, between 200 and 300 tons of iron can be produced 
yearly. A hundred weight of the iron ore used at present 
gives 75 lbs. of cold short iron. A miner receives 40 shil- 
lings a month and provisions. The foundry workmen, or 
smelters and forgers, are paid by the ton. For a ton of pig- 
iron, 5 shillings ; for a ton of stoves, or other iron imple- 
ments, 40 shillings. The first smelter, if there is much work, 
can earn several pounds a week. 

The wages in the different mines and foundries in America 
are never precisely fixed anywhere ; but it is arranged with 
each man, as well as can be agreed upon, and according to 
his usefulness. Miners by profession generally work by the 
fathom; if otherwise, they receive in Jersey from 5 to 6 
pounds a month in currency, together with candles and tools. 
Other ordinary workmen there get always from 2 to 3 pounds 
a month. But these people ask more during hay and harvest 
time, when they can easily earn by lighter work for some 
weeks from 16 to 18 shillings a day. Charcoal-burners and ! 
founders too, have good wages in Jersey. A foreman, or 
head founder [sic], has nearly 9 pounds a month ; a charcoal- 
burner from 5 to 6 pounds. Forgemen are paid by the ton 
in Jersey also. 

The price of a ton of pig-iron (which on account of easier 
transportation is made smaller in America) is 10 pounds in 
currency. A ton of stoves, kettles, or other implements is 
from 20 to 25 pounds. Bar-iron, in the cheap times before 
the war, cost the foundry-masters from 22 to 23 pounds a 
ton ; they sold it for £25 cash, or £30 at six months credit. 
At present they cannot produce a ton under from £32 to £37. 

If the furnace is not working properly, the slack is pale 
green and thick ; if otherwise, fine and sky blue. Over 200 
tons of this slack lay there, which Mr. Udree had given to 
a man, on account of the delivery of 15 tons of iron, who 
intends to stamp it once more, to wasli it, and smelt it in a 
Bloomery [sic], and considers that the removal of this slack 
may take him a couple of years. 

Mahogany wood is used for the casting moulds for the 
furnaces, etc., because it warps and cracks the least. 
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Mr. Udree formerly treated his workmen as is customary 
in Germany, that is, he furnished them with all necessaries 
on account. They made use of this opportunity to run up 
their accounts, and, as they were not tied down with families, 
to run away afterwards ; for this reason, there was a change 
made. 

America is richly supplied with iron, especially in the 
mountainous districts, and the ore is moreover easily ob- 
tained ; nevertheless, and in spite of the abundance of wood, 
at present European iron can be brought to America cheaper 
than the founders and forgers of that place are able to pro- 
duce it, by reason of the high wages of the workmen. The 
owners of the iron-works in the different provinces, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania and Jersey, tried in vain to induce 
their governments to prohibit the importation of foreign 
iron, or to clog it with high duties. As this proposition 
conflicted directly with the interests of the Members of the 
Assembly as well as with those of their fellow countrymen, 
it certainly could not be expected that they should decide to 
1 pay dearer for their native iron and iron implements, when 
foreigners could supply them cheaper. Some of the richer 
forgers and founders thereupon proposed, in order to prevent 
the future importation of foreign iron, that, upon every arrival 
of European iron, they should agree to sell their own iron at 
loss, below the price of the European merchants, so as thus 
to frighten them from further exportation. But all did not 
agree, and the few who had made the proposal were not 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of the rest. 
Eormerly, the Americans were able to send their pig- and 
bar-iron to England with advantage, for they were relieved 
of the heavy tax which Russian and Swedish iron paid there. 
This was the case principally from the Middle Colonies, and 
in the year 1768-70, the exports to England amounted to 
about 2592 tons of bar-iron and 4624 tons of pig-iron, with 
which they paid for a part at least of their return cargoes in 
England. In return they took back axes, hoes, shovels, nails, 
and other manufactured iron implements, for, although some 
of these articles were occasionally manufactured in America 
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just as good as in Europe, yet it could not be done under at 
least three times the cost. Therefore, up to this time, the 
manufacture of cast-iron alone has been found to be particu- 
larly advantageous. There was indeed a time when Ameri- 
can pig-iron could be sent to England almost cheaper than 
the native iron could be produced. The owners of the Eng- 
lish iron-works complained of this, and there were long dis- 
cussions in Parliament over the propriety of admitting the 
importation of this article from America duty free. The 
American iron was immediately charged with being of 
poorer quality, which, however, was refuted. Still every 
ton of American iron cost in England so much less than the 
tax on Swedish and Russian iron amounted to, under the 
pretext that it was poorer. The advantages which the ex- 
port of American iron to England formerly enjoyed are now 
of course over ; and, first of all, they will have to provide 
for cheaper home consumption and sale, to check the impor- 
tation of foreign iron. A little steel was formerly made in 
New York, Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and, during and since 
the war, more has oddly been done therein, and it is asserted 
that steel, equal in quality to Styrian, has been made in 
Philadelphia ; so much at least has been proved, that iron fit 
for it is not wanting. 

The following forges and furnaces are in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, alone : — 

Mr. Udree's Forge, Glasgow Forge, Pine Forge, Spring 
Forge, and Oley Forge. 

Furnaces : 1. The one above-mentioned of Mr. ITdree. 2. 
Mr. Bird's, whose mine also contains lead. Two men fur- 
nish as much as the furnace needs. 3. John Patton's, ten 
miles above Reading, in the neighborhood of Heidelberg ; 
he has not iron ore enough in his mine, and brings more 
from Schaefferstown, and Grubb's mine, 10 to 15 miles away. 
4. Warwick Furnace, 19 miles from Reading, near Pottsgrove, 
makes the most iron, often 40 tons a week ; the iron ore lies 
only 10 feet under the surface. 5. Reading Furnace, not far 
from the former ; it is at present fallen out of blast into 
decay ; here the smelting would formerly often continue from 
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12 to 18 months at a stretch. They say that a negro, who 
had been head founder at this furnace, had discovered silver 
ore in the neighborhood, at which he was overjoyed ; but as 
he was not on good terms with his master, he would not be 
persuaded to disclose the spot ; he accidentally broke his neck, 
and his silver is still sought for in vain. 

The Oley Hills stretch almost from northeast to southwest ; 
they are not perfectly regular, but make several curves. 
The other hills between them are smaller, more broken, and 
run in a different direction. 

"We were told about the Ringing Hill, or as the Germans 
call it, the so-called Klingelberge, which lies on the road 
from Philadelphia to Reading, about 36 miles from Phila- 
delphia, near Falkner's swamp, or Pottsgrove. On this 
hill there is a great number of large, loose pieces of rock, 
one upon the other, so that people are inclined to attribute 
their confusion to an earthquake. If these stones are struck 
against each other, they give different clear, ringing sounds, 
the largest ones and those lying on each other, and not on 
the earth, give the clearest and sharpest sound, like a bell. 
The stone is said to be blue, and it is thought to be ferrugi- 
nous, on account of its sound ; but perhaps that is only be- 
cause a great deal of yellow ochrous sediment is found in 
the neighboring springs ; it appears to be like the Swedish 
bell-stone which Linne" mentions in the " Westgothische 
Reise." 1 The weather among these hills has been, for the 
last two or three days, unusually warm. On the road from 
Reading to Libanon [sic], near Red-house Tavern, a new 
well had been dug. Water was found at a depth of 40 feet. 
The upper layer was several feet deep of sandy, clayey loam ; 
then coarse sand and gravel, mixed with ferruginous stones 
for 12 feet. Afterwards they reached limestone in frag- 
ments, and deeper, lying in scales. 

1 Saxum clangosum ; saxum tinnitans ; Bell-stone. If it was placed on 
three feet, it rang like a metal. It was dark gray, slightly ferruginous, 
and consisted of mica with so finely a pulverized quartz, that the latter 
could scarcely be seen by the naked eye ; these stones contaired, moreover, 
many opaque garnets. Linn6, Westgoth. Reise, under June 28. 
Voi. v.— 6 



